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accordingly be placed a few months earlier. The discourse furnishes 
adequate material for a judgment as to the influences that were most 
potent in transforming the law student and humanist into a zealous 
Protestant theologian. A comparison of this discourse with Erasmus' 
'Adhortatio ad Christianae Philosophise Studium," which appears as a 
preface to his edition of the New Testament, 1524, and with Luther's 
sermon, preached on All Saints' Day, about 1522, shows that the first 
part of the discourse was largely drawn from Erasmus and the second 
part from Luther. At the close of the discourse an earnest exhorta- 
tion, independent of Luther, reveals Calvin's own intense religious 
enthusiasm. The author's conclusion is that Calvin was greatly influ- 
enced by Erasmus' "Christian philosophy," but far more by Luther's 
edificatory writings, and that his religious experience was quite similar 
to that of Luther. The change wrought in him, however, was far more 
sudden than in Luther, owing to difference of nationality and temper- 
ament, and to the fact that he had better counselors than had the 
Augustinian monk in his lonely cell. He came to realize that his 
desire for worldly honor and glory, which had dominated him as a stu- 
dent of law, and later as a student of the new learning, was leading 
him to hell. He resolved to confer not with flesh and blood, but thence- 
forth to devote himself unreservedly to God's service. He was con- 
scious that God forgave his sins graciously and without any merit of 
his own. He could now glory that there is no good to be compared 
with peace in conscience, peace with God. 

This is not the author's first published study on Calvin's theology, 
and he promises, if God vouchsafes him time and strength, still fur- 
ther to enlighten us on this fruitful theme. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 



The Life of Philip Schaff, in part autobiographical. By 
David S. Schaff, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Lane Theological Seminary. With portraits. New York: 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1897. Pp. xv + 510. Cloth, $3. 

The story of a great man's life must be, in large measure, the story 
of his contemporaries and of his time. Well-written biography is thus 
always of far wider than individual interest. Hardly could greater 
expectations of this book be aroused than by saying that in its prepara- 
tion the most has been made of the materials furnished by Dr. Schaff's 
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prominent connection with the great religious and theological move- 
ments of this country and Europe between 1842 and 1893. More, per- 
haps, than any other one man he was the animating force in the " Mer- 
cersburg" theological movement, the New York Sabbath Committee 
(1859-67), the preparation and publication of the American edition of 
Lange's Commentary, the Evangelical Alliance, and American co6pera- 
tion in the revision of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. From 
1870 to 1893 he was identified with the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York city, and he took an active part in the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, in 1 893. He was a great traveler, not, however, 
merely for recreation. Fourteen times he journeyed to Europe charged 
with delicate and important missions. Yet wherever he went "he 
took with him a restless curiosity to find out men, and by conversation 
to discover the trend of current thought and scholarly research." At 
the same time " his eye was wide open to the beauties of nature and 
the monuments of history." 

This threefold interest pervades the book, which is largely autobio- 
graphical. Dr. Schaff made copious entries in his journals, and extracts 
from these are freely introduced with the text of the biographer. The 
men he knew, the scenes he witnessed, and the activities in which he 
shared et quorum pars magna futt, pass vividly before the reader, pre- 
sented as he knew and estimated them. Not only does one feel the 
personality of Dr. Schaff, but through his eyes one sees his teachers, 
many of whom were his closest friends — Schmid, Bauer, Heinrich Ewald, 
Dorner, Schelling, Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller. And in like manner 
one encounters the men with whom he afterward associated here, in Eng- 
land, and on the continent. 

The call to America came in 1 843 in the form of an invitation to 
the chair of " church history and biblical literature in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary (German Reformed church) at Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania." Philip Schaff was then twenty-four years of age and was a 
Privatdocent in Berlin. Though his prospects for promotion in Ger- 
many were bright, he seems to have had little, if any, hesitation in 
accepting the call. He possessed a " combination of religious warmth, 
and a practical aim, with a thorough theological equipment that gave 
Dr. Schaff providential fitness to pass from the sphere of the German 
university to an important place and work in the church in America." 
At his ordination Krummacher preached the sermon. En route for 
America he spent six weeks in England, where he was much impressed 
by the orderly and reverential spirit of the people. " We must confess ," 
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he writes, " that the moral and religious spirit of Christianity has struck 
deep roots into the soil of English life ; then we thank God that such 
a nation is Protestant and that for the time being it makes Protestantism 
invincible." His inaugural address at Mercersburg on " The Principle 
of Protestantism " brought down upon him a storm of dissent and finally 
involved him in a trial for heresy, the charges being brought by those 
who thought they detected crypto-Romanism in one who could 
bespeak for members of the Roman Catholic communion a place in the 
church of Christ — a plea that could not come from one who assented 
to the dicta of his accusers, who held that " the pope is Antichrist, that 
man of sin and son of perdition that exalteth himself in the church 
against Christ, and all that is called God," and that the Church of Rome 
had " long since become utterly corrupt, and hopelessly apostate." 
To this Dr. Schaff would never have subscribed, and they who did failed 
to convict him of heresy. In this episode, within a year of his arrival, 
there were manifested his "enlarged spirit, fearless candor,' and devo- 
tion to Christianity which rises superior to all denominations." These 
two traits, catholicity and profound spirituality, pervaded all the activi- 
ties of his life. 

In 1858 Dr. Schaff opened correspondence with Dr. Lange with a 
view to reproducing his great Commentary in this country. This enter- 
prise is noteworthy as " the first attempt on an extensive scale, on this 
side of the Atlantic, to enlist on an exegetical enterprise, in joint and 
friendly authorship, the pens of a guild of theological writers belong- 
ing to different denominations." The great labor involved extended 
through sixteen years and resulted in " the most extensive work in the 
department of exegesis yet produced in America." In the midst of 
these labors, Dr. Schaff was chosen deputy to England and the conti- 
nent, to make arrangements for the contemplated conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. This business took him to England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. The pages that tell of 
this mission are brilliant with his own accounts of his travels and his 
meetings with such men as Alford, Mansel, Spurgeon, Norman Mac- 
leod, St. Hilaire, Lange, Tholuck, Pere Hyacinthe. The story of the 
great meeting of the alliance in New York, in 1873, offers most inter- 
esting reading to many who distinctly recall that event. The chapter 
(1 1) abounds in notes from Dr. Schaff's correspondence relative to the 
preparations. 

In the Union Theological Seminary, where he was professor from 
1870 to 1893, Dr. Schaff held a distinct place among his colleagues, 
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Henry B. Smith, Roswell D. Hitchcock, William G. T. Shedd, George 
L. Prentiss. In the active duties and literary associations of this work 
Dr. Schaff seems to have been most agreeably employed. He loved 
his students, visited them, walked and talked with them daily. His 
conception of the end of theological study appears in his parting counsel 
to one of his classes : " Remember first of all the true bearing of theo- 
logical study on your personal character. Scholarship is good, virtue 
is better, holiness is best of all. Your learning and eloquence will do 
little good in the world unless they are quickened by spiritual power. 
Remember next that theological study looks to public usefulness. It 
is not merely an intellectual gymnasium, a gratifying of literary curiosity 
and taste, but it is all that for our fellow-men for whom the Son of God 
died on the cross and whom we are to lead to Him." 

" It was quite in keeping with the mediatorial and unionistic feature 
of his career that Dr. Schaff should have a prominent part in the Anglo- 
American revision of the English Scriptures " (1881-5). He was called 
upon to take the initiatory and leading part in the formation of the 
American committee. He selected its members and arranged for its 
organization and first meeting. This task demanded and called 
forth the exercise of the utmost patience, tact, and wisdom. And while 
he displayed the qualities of the diplomat, the executive, the indefatigable 
toiler, his profoundly religious spirit pervaded all. As chairman of 
the committee, and as participant in the work of the New Testament 
Company, he repeatedly emphasized the point that, while " the revision 
must be chiefly the work of biblical scholarship, its success will depend 
by no means on scholarship alone. To understand, to translate, and 
to interpret the Word of God, we must be in sympathy with its spirit, 
which is the Holy Spirit." The long and interesting account of the 
progress and method of the work of the revisers will be many times 
reread,'and will be referred to as an important chapter in modern reli- 
gious history. 

Although he had received warnings of failing strength, Dr. Schaff 
gladly accepted the call to participate in the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, in 1893. At one of its sessions he said : " I was warned 
by physicians and friends not to come to Chicago. They said it might 
kill me. But I was determined to bear my last testimony to the cause 
of Christian union in which I have been interested all my life. And if 
I die, I want to die in the Parliament of Religions. The idea of this 
parliament will survive all criticism. The critics will die, but the cause 
will remain." " Dr. Schaff's address," writes the biographer, " was set 
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for September 25. He arrived in Chicago in high spirits and seemed; 
as eager as anyyoung man to see everything that was to be seen at the 
exposition, the neighboring grounds of the new Chicago University, and, 
the parliament itself." There is given a resume" of his paper on "The 
Reunion of Christendom," declared by Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of Beirut, 
to be " apostolic, one of the most Christ-like utterances in all church his- 
tory." In less than one month thereafter he had passed away. 

Dr. Schaff was preeminently an optimistic, catholic Christian scholar- 
Harnack said that it is impossible to think of him as a church historian 
without thinking of him as a Christian. Said a friend to him some months 
before his death : " What, Dr. Schaff, is your attitude to the question of 
eternity in view of all the discussions of the last few years?" He 
replied : " My only hope is in the mercy of God. My trust is in Christ, 
my Savior, who died to save sinners." The late Dr. Bright, of the 
Examiner, declared that " Philip Schaff did more than any other man 
to promote Christian unity." 

One lays down The Life of Philip Schaff vi'tfih. a sense of having had 

great enjoyment and of having received great advantage from its pages. 

It keeps us in the company of admirable men, it engages us with lofty 

themes, and its sketches of men and of travel are full of life and color. 

It is not only a book for the scholar and the student of church history 

and theology, it is also a book of noble biography, a book for the 

student of the times, the lover of travels, and the general reader. 

Nathaniel Butler. 
Colby University. 

The Ancient Faith in Modern Light, a Series of Essays. By 
T. Vincent Tymms, Edward Medley, Alfred Cave, Sam 
uel C. Green, R. Vaughan Price, Samuel Newth, Joseph 
Parker, William Brock, J. Guinness Rogers, and the 
late Henry Robert Reynolds. Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark, 1897; New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. Pp. xxviii + 416. Cloth, $4. 50. 

This volume of essays by members of a " society of ministers," all, 
as we believe, either Congregationalists or Baptists, may be briefly 
described as a conservative review of doctrines under special question 
at the present day. The field of such discussion is so largely left to 
radicals that it is refreshing to find the conservatives inclined, now 
and then, to be heard. The writers whose work lies before us cannot 
be styled unprogressive, nor in any special sense — and certainly not 



